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Tue better illumination of lighthouses has, 
for several years past, occupied the attention 
of the scientific world, as may be seen by 
reference to an excellent paper in one of our 
recent volumes.* and, as may be recollected 
by every one familiar with the proceedings 
of the late Parliament. In this paper, and 
the Report from the Select Committee on 
Lighthouses, ordered, by the House of Com- 
Mons, to be printed, August 8, 1834, the 
superior economy of the French method of 
lighting over the English, has been esta- 
blished so firmly as to encourage the hope of 
its adoption in place of our present expensive 
* Mirror, vol, xxiii. p. 249, 
Von, xxv. 








system. And, in all documents and evidence 
upon the Inquiry, the Tower of Cordovan, (or 
Corduan, as printed in the Report,) has been 
represented as the best illuminated lighthouse 
in France, and, according to general suppo- 
sition, “the finest light in the world.” A 
view of this building, and some particulars 
of its internal economy, may, therefore, be 
acceptable to our readers. 

The Tower is situate at the mouth of the 
Garonne,} one of thenoblest rivers of southern 


+ The Garonne rises in the valley of Adan, in 
Catalonia, between Valentine and St. Gandens ; 
where its course changes from the north-west to the 
north-east, it receives the Ger: it receives several 
other small streams before it comes to Toulouse, at 
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France, and adjoins the town of Cordovan. 
The Engraving shows the east-south-east 
view, and is copied from a print, the original 
of which was engraved by order of Louis 
XIII. The nature of the river rendered 
such a provision as a lighthouse indispen- 
sable: for, “the shoals in the Garonne, be- 
tween its mouth and Bourdeaux, are innu- 
merable, and of so dangerous a nature, that 
few ships that get on them are ever able to 
get off: the bottom being a soft mud, and 
sandy, they make a bed for themselves, and 
in a tide’s time are swallowed up. The tide 
flows up nearly thirty leagues from the mouth 
of the river, and it is said that when it is 
flowing in, there appear two different levels 
on the surface; that which is towards the 
sea being considerably higher than that 
which is towards the source of the river.’* 

The method of lighting the Tower of Cor- 

duan is that usually adopted in France, the 
chief characteristic of which is the lens, while 
the English lights are fitted with parabolic 
reflectors; both systems are, however, by 
amps. The French lens was first proposed 
(from a suggestion of Sir David Brewster,) 
by M. M. Arago and Fresnel, in 1818. The 
lantern has eight sides, which form an octa- 
gonal prism around the lamp; the centre of 
each side being occupied by a plano-convex 
lens, somewhat similar to a burning-glass. 
The light is in the centre of the lantern, and 
the lamp has three concentric wicks, the 
external one having a diameter of three and 
a-half inches. Other details of the light will 
be found in the paper already quoted from 
the United Service Journal: such has been 
its success that M. Fresnel kept a four-fold 
socket lamp lighted for fourteen hours without 
snuffing it, and the rays thrown by a lens 
placed before it, had at the end of this time, 
only diminished one-sixth of their original 
intensity. The light is revolving, and, pro- 
bably, the finest in the world. 

By the Appendix to the Parliamentary Re- 
port already referred to, we find that Sir 
David Brewster has obtained from M. Fres- 
nel a detailed estimate of the expense of 
fitting up a lighthouse with the lens appa- 
ratus, including all the necessary machinery 
and utensils, in use at the magnificent esta- 
blishment of Corduan. The optical part 
consists of nine lenses, thirty inches in dia- 


which plaee it again turns to the north-west ; it after- 
wards forms an island, and receives the Sarabel Gra- 
nada. Onits junction with the Tarn, it changes its 
course to the west. Several other streams fall into 
it, but none of any eousiderable note before it arrives 
at Bourdeaux. Below this city, it forms several 
islands, and reeeives the Dordogne, which rises in the 

tains of A gne; afler their junction both 
lose their names, and are called together the Gironde. 
The Gironde euters the sea near the town of Cordo- 
van, by two channels; and the whole course of the 
river is about 250 miles. It begins to be navigable 
about Toulouse; from whence to Bourdeaux it car- 
ries the largest boats.—Brewster’s Cyclopedia, art. 
France. * Ibid, 





meter; nine smaller lenses, with their re- 
flectors, for widening the main beam of light ; 
and another piece of apparatus for collecting 
the light that falls below the lenses. The 
expense of this part of the apparatus was 
16,500 francs, or 687/. 10s. The mecha- 
nical part consists of all the framework and 
revolving apparatus, with three Carcel’s 
lamps. The expense of this part is 9,500 
francs, or 395/. 16s. 8d. making the total 
amount 26,000 francs, or 1,083/. 6s. 8d. 
M. Fresnel then proceeds to show the com- 
parative economy of the Corduan light over 
that used in our northern lights. Now, the 
expense of a reflecting apparatus, with twenty- 
four reflectors, is 1,387/.; making a saving of 
303/. 13s. 6d. in favour of the lenses, or of 
413/., reckoning 110/. as the value of the 
plate-glass cevel in the lantern for lenses, 
The saving will be increased to 513/., because 
100/. may be made by substituting a certain 
invention for the Carcel lamps, or by intro- 
ducing gas. If these twenty-four reflectors 
be arranged in groups of six, then the 
brightest light which at any one time reaches 
the eye, is that of six reflectors, which is 
repeated four times in each revolution; 
whereas, in the lens apparatus, we have a 
light equal to nine reflectors, repeated eight 
times during each revolution, besides the 
additional light of the eight smaller lenses, 
and that of the other piece of apparatus. 
Hence, it is demonstrable, that the lens 
apparatus is not only 413/, or eventually 
513/, cheaper than the reflector apparatus, 
but gives a more intense and penetrating 
light. But, independent of these enormous 
advantages, the lens apparatus is perennial, 
while the other requires to be renewed.t 
In the Minutes of Evidence taken before 
the Select Committee, we, however, find that 
Mr. Robert Stevenson does not think the 
Corduan light better than every other in 
England. Lieutenant Drummond, who has 
devoted more time to the subject than any 
recent inquirer, especially in connexion with 
his oxy-hydrogen light, thus explains the 
additional apparatus of the Corduan light: 
that portion of the light of the lamp which 
escapes the lens placed in front of it, is 
caught by another and smaller lens placed 
above it, and then again reflected in a hori- 
zontal line, parallel to the beam of the origi- 
nal lens. Lieutenant Drummond also in- 
clines to believe that the French lamp, on 
the whole, will be most useful; for the 
greatest brilliancy of each being nearly the 
same, and the proportion of light to darkness 
in one revolution being also very nearly equal, 
though differently distributed, it appears that 
the other advantages of the French method 
in point of economy and facility of manage- 
ment, entitle it to a decided preference over 
the English. 


+ Appendix to Report II. Northern Lights. Mi- 
nutes of Commissioners regarding Lens Apparatus 
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The Nobdcelist. 


NEW ARABIAN TALES. 

[A Few years since, M. J. J. Marcel, trans- 
lated and published in Paris, from the Arabic, 
Contes Arabes du Cheikh al Mohkdy. Their 
success has induced the editor to revise and 
improve them, and to add to them “ Conver- 
sations in the Moristan, or Revelations of the 
Lunatic Asylum at Cairo.” As a specimen, we 
find extracted and translated in the Foreign 
Quarterly Review, the following history of 
Rafif, the squinting astrologer of Alexandria. 
The editor has judiciously selected this por- 
tion both because it illustrates the customs 
and superstitions of the East more vividly 
than any other, and because it introduces us 
to Jezzar Pacha, one of our “ ancient allies,” 
who, assisted by Sir Sidney Smith, beat off 
Napoleon from Acre, and thus materially 
aided in frustrating the French expedition to 
Egypt. Rafif excited the attention of his 
auditors by declaring that he came to the 
Moristan in consequence of a quarrel with 
the sun, moon, and stars. Such a preface 
appeared an evidence of insanity, but the 
audience heard it unmoved: and thus follows 
Rafif’s narrative. ] 

I am a native of Smyrna: the circum- 
stances of my infancy have left such a feeble 
impression on my memory that I can with 
difficulty recall them, Moreover I remember 
perfectly, that from my earliest infancy the 
first object that struck my view was a piece 
of red cloth, suspended from my little turban, 
which hung over my forehead in the shape 
of atongue, falling so exactly between my 
eyes that the pupils were constantly directed 
towards it by an involuntary attraction. My 
mother, full of tender fears, had used this 
means as an efficacious talisman to ward off 
the danger of the evil eye, which might be 
turned upon me. I did not lay aside this 
amulet until I was nine years old, when, 
being admitted into the congregation of the 
faithful, I had acquired a right to the protec- 
tion of our holy prophet, and the evil eye 
could no longer injure one of whom our divine 
religion was the parent and guardian. 

My father was secretary to the kadi of 
Smyrna. He designed me to be his suc- 
cessor, when age and education had qualified 
me for the place. He was especially anxious 
to instruct me in jurisprudence, and no sooner 
was I able to read than he placed in my 
hands the works of the most celebrated Mo- 
hammedan lawyers. I had no taste for the 
study thus recommended to me, and I confess 
that I preferred the sports of my youthful 
companions to dry studies on law and equity. 
Whenever I could make my escape, I went to 
sport with my comrades, sometimes in the 
fields, sometimes in the gardens that sur- 
round the city. 
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Detained all day in court by his profes- 
sional avocations, my father was ignorant of 
my constant truancy; and my mother, who 
loved me with all the mistaken fondness 
shown to an only child, was careful to con- 
ceal my faults. In our meetings, each of 
my companions had a nickname ; they called 
me, I know not why, the squinter, and I have 
been sc accustomed to the title that 1 have 
kept it to this day. 

I had reached my sixteenth year without 
troubling myself much about the future, when 
all my father’s hopes were suddenly over- 
thrown—the kadi, his protector, was dis- 
graced, all his property confiscated by the 
Divan of Constantinople, and he was forced 
to resign his dignity to a successor sent from 
the capital. The new dignitary, though a 
Turk by birth, showed some regard for his 
predecessor, and seeing that the confiscation 
of his property had deprived him of all re- 
sources, he generously offered him the post 
which my father had hitherto occupied. 

The old kadi was but too happy to accept 
an offer which came so luckily to extricate 
him from his difficulties; and my father 
becoming the chief victim of these double 
reverses of fortune, was so deeply grieved, 
that in eight days I followed him to the 
tomb. My mother, who had been ailing 
long before, did not long survive her hus- 
band, and I suddenly found myself an orphan, 
with no prospect but the deepest misery. 

I knew nothing; I had no means of pro- 
curing the necessaries of life; my former 
comrades were too young to give me any 
assistance; I had only some distant tela- 
tions, who cruelly refused me even a lodging. 
One of them, more compassionate than the 
rest, was pleased at least to give me some 
advice ; he counselled me to address the new 
kadi, implore his pity, and solicit the lowest 
place in his household, the t occu. 
pation that could afford me the means of 
subsistence. 

I hasted to follow this advice; want, which 
I now felt bitterly, permitted neither hesi- 
tation nor delay. I*ran to the kadi’s door, 
I solicited and obtained permission to appear 
in his presence. I found him seated on 
cushions in a corner of a large saloon, and in 
the opposite corner was the old kadi dis- 
charging the duties which were once per- 
formed by my father. The physiognomy of 
my future protector appeared favourable, and 
seemed to promise a happy result. I made 
my request, which I ceemed it right to 
accompany with the most extravagant eulo- 
giums, declaring him the most illustrious of 
all kadis, past, present, and future, the only 
mau on earth capable of filling such an exalted 
office, eclipsing the glory of all his prede- 
cessors, and depriving his successors for ever 
of all hope of displaying similar merit. 

During my harangue, the expression of his 
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countenance totally changed ; by degrees his 
brow darkened, his eyes sparkled, and, finally, 
his voice was raised against me with all the 
fury of the most violent indignation. He 
fiercely reproached me with having been sent 
by his enemies to insult him at his own tri- 
bunal, asserting that my praises were address- 
ed to the old kadi, towards whom he declared 
that my looks were constantly directed, 
though, as I have already said, he sat at a 
distance on the opposite side of the room.* 
He would not listen to any apology or expla- 
nation, and the only result of my audience 
was to be forcibly ejected from the mansion 
where I hoped to find a refuge, with orders 
to quit the city immediately, and never to 
return, 

In the course of the same evening the old 
kadi, who, as it seems, had made a similar 
mistake, sent secretly to thank me for the 
courage with which I had maintained his 
superiority over his successor, and displayed 
his gratitude by sending me some provisions 
and a small sum of money, adding that he 
would secure me a passage on board a vessel 
which was to sail the following morning. 

I had lost by some unforeseen error the 
protection I had sought, and I did not con- 
ceive it necessary, by confessing the truth, to 
reject the unexpected patronage which, by the 
same error, I had involuntarily procured. In 
fact, my design was, by praising the new 
kadi and exalting him far above his prede- 
cessor, to take vengeance for my father and 
myself at the same time, whose modest place 
he had usurped; and assuredly I was far 
from imagining that he would mistake this 
part of my address for flattery. But by some 
inexplicable fatality my designs were frus- 
trated ; my praise was mistaken for reproach 
—my reproach for praise. , : 

I made inquiries about the ship to which 
I had been recommended; she lay at the 
entrance of the harbour, and I instantly went 
on board. The captain had received notice 
of my coming, and employed me as his 
attendant during the trip. Our voyage was 
not long; our destination was Iskanderin 
(Alexandretta), and in five days we reached 
that Syrian port without encountering any 
danger. I was engaged, as I have said, by 
the captain only for the trip. As soon as he 
had cast anchor, he informed me that he had 
taken me on board only out of complaisance 
to the old kadi, and directed me to seek a 
new master in the town which we had just 
reached. As I had no luggage, my disem- 
barkation was easily effected; during the 
rest of the day I wandered througt the 
streets and bazaars of Iskanderin; no one 
spoke to me, and I did not dare to address 
any body. 

hen evening came, I sat down sorrow- 
fully at the end of the long pier which forms 
. ® The reader must remember that Rafif squinted. 





the harbour, reflecting on my sorrowful posi- 
tion; not knowing where I could procure 
shelter for the night, whose shades were 
thickening around me, nor food for my empty 


stomach, which was manifesting its unea- 


siness by audible grumblings. My glances 
were mechanically turned to my left over the 
long promontory which, extending into the 
sea, closed the gulf on that side and hid 
from view the summits of the lofty moun- 
tains of Kribris (Cyprus). All at once I 
saw near me a tall, stiff, and meagre figure, 
which seemed to me a real ghost. This 
being, whose approach I had not observed, 
and whose presence froze me with horror, 
had two piercing eyes, a countenance of cada- 
verous paleness; his bones seemed ready to 
burst through a skin as dry as parchment; 
his brows were thick and beetling, and a 
long, white beard hung in wild disorder be- 
low his chest; he wore a dark coloured robe, 
and his motions were as precise and regular 
as if they had been the result of machinery. 
His eyes were fixed on the starry heavens, 
and he directed his view successively to diffe- 
rent stars, using instruments of curious con- 
struction, the like of which I had never seen. 

I felt assured that this strange being was 
& magician, practising some of his diabolical 
arts, and I expected that the evil genii would 
immediately assemble around him in obe- 
dience to his necromantic spells. Fear kept 
me motionless: I kept my eyes fixed upon 
him, attentively watching his movements ; 
they were all new to me, and I expected 
momentarily to become their victim. My 
danger appeared to increase when I saw this 
mysterious and awful being lower his looks 
to me, and his glance met mine. 

After some moments of mutual and silent 
observation, during which drops of cold per- 
spiration streamed from my forehead, he 
addressed me in a hoarse voice, whose tones, 
however, were not at all menacing. “ Friend,” 
said he, “ [ see with pleasure that you share 
my tastes and pursuits; during the last half 
hour, I perceive that your looks have been 
directed towards that brilliant sky which 
extends its splendid canopy over the summit 
of Mount Taurus, and now your eyes, directed 
to the zenith, seem anxious to penetrate 
through the group of nebulous stars directly 
over our heads. Tell me, which is the con- 
stellation that has thus engaged your atten- 
tion.” 

Reassured by hearing a human voice from 
this frightful body, which I had taken for 
some supernatural being that haunted this 
solitary place, I was about to reply, but he 
did not give me time. “ You may,” he con- 
tinued, “ bless your fate and the constellations 
that protect you: 1 am the celebrated Abd- 
al-nejam (servant of the stars), whose high 
acquirements in astronomy have procured 
him the surname al Feleky (the Celestial), 
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...» Perceiving you just now with your eyes 
fixed on the starry heaven, I easily divined 
that you were impelled by some insurmount- 
able impulse to my favourite study. 1 imme- 
diately observed with care the aspect of the 
heavens, I have found it favourable to you, 
and it has enjoined me to cultivate your taste 
for such exalted knowledge. Come then with 
confidence, my son; Abd-al-nejim will, in 
your company, penetrate the palace of science ; 
come with me, my house shall be your resi- 
dence and your academy.” 
(To be continued.) 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF WALTON HALL, THE SEAT 
OF CHARLES WATERTON, ESQ.—BY JAMES 
STUART MENTEATH, ESQ., OF CLOSEBURN 
HALL.* 








“The birds, . . . 

Securely there they build, and there 
Securely hatch their young.” 
Watton Hat, a place that must, like Sel- 
borne, be ever dear to the lover of ornithology, 
from the many attractive objects it presents 
in the way of that engaging pursuit, is 
situated in the parish of Sandal-Magna, 
about four miles from Wakefield, in the 
county of York. This district of country 
forms part of the great coal formation of 
Yorkshire. The soil usually overlying the 
coal stratification is a clay, which, being of a 
stiff, tenacious texture, is unfriendly to the 
better kinds of herbage, unless it be exten- 
sively drained, and well mixed with calcined 
limestone; but the clayey soil of the park of 
Walton rests immediately upon a thick stra- 
tum of the coal sandstone, which, mouldering 
down, yields it a due proportion of siliceous 
earth, and makes it an excellent soil for the 
growth of the richer species of grasses. Trees 
of nearly all kinds flourish luxuriantly upon 
it. Among these, especially, the sweet 
Spanish chestnut, one of our most valuable 
trees, and in the present day far too little en- 
couraged as forest timber, is this year pro- 
fusely laden with fruit, not much inferior to 
that which is imported from the south of 
Europe. 

The climate is equally favourable with the 
soil for the growth of the delicate kinds of 
vegetation. The vine grows on walls in the 
open air, and scarcely ever fails to bear each 
season tolerable grapes; this year there has 
been an abundant crop of as fine grapes as 
those raised under glass. The sweet-water 
and black Hamburgh vines are the only va- 
rieties that have been cultivated. 

Walton Hall stands upon an island in- 
cluded in asmall lake well stocked with fish, 
and has been the residence of the Watertons 
time out of mind. The present elegant 


* Abridged from the Magazine of Natural History, 
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Grecian mansion occupies the site of an 
ancient castellated house, which, encircled by 
water, and accessible only by a drawbridge, 
must have been, before the use of cannon, 
an impregnable strong-hold. During the 
civil wars of Cromwell and Charles I., this 
family, staunch adherents to the house of 
Stuart, defied old Noll’s vengeance, and gal 
lantly kept his forces for some time at bay, 
though the venerable castle was reduced al- 
most to a heap of ruins. 

All that now remains to tell the tale of its 
former chivalry is an ivy-clad tower. This 
tower will be visited with no small interest 
and curiosity by the ornithologist. The days 
of rapine and violence having happily passed 
away, never, we hope, to return, this tower, 
by many ingenious devices and contrivances, 
has been made a commodious and undis- 
turbed habitation for many a family of the 
feathered race. In a snug comer, thickly 
grown over with ivy, can be seen in any day 
of the year, a pair of common white owls 
taking their nap; and, at night, the ears of 
the admirer of such music may enjoy their 
nocturnal serenades. 

“ From yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain, 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient, solitary reign.” 

During the breeding season, every move- 
ment of this industrious couple may be over- 
looked from the windows of the hall, as they 
flit to and fro to cater for their hungry young 
family. Though the owl finds in this tower 
an unmolested haunt, the pretty starling, the 
blackbird, the thrush, the wild duck, the 
wood pigeon, “sweet sequestered bird,” and 
several others, reposing a confidence in the 
humane owner which is never abused, resort 
to this delightful retreat, either to enjoy the 
shelter or to bring up their young. 

Leaving the venerable tower and its inha- 
bitants to enjoy that quiet which nothing 
disturbs, let us enter the hospitable mansion. 
Its doors are ever open to the poorest visiter 
who craves a view of its rare and curious col- 
lection of objects of natural history; and 
nothing is allowed to be offered to any do- 
mestic who attends: in this Mr. Waterton 
sets a noble example to others, who suffer 
their servants to receive money. 

Among the most choice of the rarities of 
this collection none are more interesting than 
the birds. 

“ Their plumage, neither dashing shower, 

Nor blasts that shake the dripping bower, 

Shall drench again or decompose ; 

But, screen’d from every storm that blows, 

It boasts a splendour ever new, 

Safe with” 
the amiable wanderer, who, often at the 
hazard of his life, and suffering dangers by 
land and water, while exploring the wilds of 
South America, got them together. : 

The fierce, ill-looking cayman or crocodile, 
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on whose back Mr. Waterton fearlessly 
mounted,* while his men were dragging the 
monster of the deep from his native element; 
the snake of gigantic size, which nearly cost 
the intrepid traveller his life, when he grap- 
pled with it; splendidly beautiful plumaged 
species of birds; and numerous other ani- 
mals, are seen, preserved in such a mauner as 
to give them an appearance of life, which one 
can see in no other museum of natural history. 

Among these interesing objects, none in- 
terests more the observer than the “ nonde- 
script” animal, concerning which so much 
has been affirmed only from conjecture. 
Under what genus it is to be classed, Mr. 
Waterton best knows ; as yet he has not dis- 
closed it: only one individual, we believe, 
has been intrusted with its habits, manners, 
and character. 

On leaving the house, and its island, and 
its old ivied tower, we next enter upon the 
park. This piece of ground embraces almost 
300 acres, surrounded by a high wall to keep 
out the poacher and other intruder. As no 
gun is ever fired within its precincts, that 

“ clamour of rooks, daws, and kites, 

The explosiou of the levell’d tube excites.” 
is never heard, nor any dog suffered to disturb 
its peace, it may easily be supposed it will be 
the favourite resert of many kinds of birds. 
Abounding in extensive woods and groves, 
and an ample space of water, every fowl can 
suit its own taste for a sheltering-place, for a 
haunt to build its nest, and rear its little 
brood ; all those birés which elsewhere suffer 
from the gamekeepers ruthless gun and trap, 
and from those whom the bird-stuffer em- 
ploys to take them prisoners, receive protection 
within the walls of Wa!ton park. The owl 
is an especial favourite. Besides our slum- 
bering two friends, whom we left in the old 
ivied tower in the island, eleven pairs of others 
occupy holes in trees, and other comfortable 
dormitories, purposely contrived and fitted up 
for their dwelliug-places. 

e rapacious birds also find a home in 
Walton park, and a friend in its proprietor. 
The raven is now and then seen, though but 
rarely, as the hand of the enemy has fallen 
heavily upou this noble bird. Great flights 
of the carrion crow, every evening of the year, 
may be seen repairing from all directions for 
their roosting-place in its woods ; magpies in 
equal numbers may likewise be seen taking 
up in them their sleeping-quarters ; different 
varieties of hawks resort for the same purpose, 
and here their “ aeries build.” 

Some might suppose, from the presence of 
so many birds of prey, that no game would 
be found in the park: it is quite the reverse; 
game abounds in it. In 1833, a wood pigeon 
built in a tree four feet below that of a ma,z- 
pie; both lived in the greatest harmony, 


® See his Wanderings. 


hatched their eggs, and reared their young. 
Many similar instances of the rapacious birds 
and the others living here peaceably together 
might be adduced. The pheasant, the par- 
tridge, the woodcock, in their season, and the 
hare, are very numerous. Were it not for the 
shelter they meet within the walls of the park, 
Mr. Waterton believes that they would have 
been ere this rooted out of his district of 
country, as some species of birds, such as the 
larger variety of woodpecker and others, have 
been. 

The pheasant receives every attention. 
Except for about four months of the year, he 
can provide himself with food by living upon 
the beech mast, the sweet chestnut, acorns, 
and other sorts of food. To provide him with 
winter provisions, Mr. Waterton plants a 
quarter of an acre with the thousand-headed 
cabbage, which is sown in April, and trans- 
planted in June. This cabbage the pheasant 
eats voraciously in the winter time. Beans 
are preferred to any kind of grain, as being 
less pilfered by the smaller birds. 

The grasshopper, 

“saltitans per herbas, 
« Zstatis est chorista,” 
whose sweet summer song was unceasingly 
heard, is now silent and scarce ever heard ; 
this insect is a dainty repast of the pheasant. 

Though the park has not been ahove two 
or three years quite inclosed by high walls, its 
complete privacy and security have attracted 
a small family of herons to form a colony on 
some of the aged oaks that overhang the lake : 
this year there have been four nests, all of 
which have been hatched, and some able- 
bodied youngsters have been sent out to swell 
the rising population of the heronry. The 
herons repay their kind landlord’s assiduous 
care of them by destroying numbers of the 
water-rat, that infests all our waters, and even 
houses. 

Being on the verge of that range of country 
which the nightingale visits in its annual 
migrations, Walton park has generally the 
enjoyment of the mellifluous notes of one or 
two of these heavenly musicians, who, each 

“in his ev’ning bow’r, 
Makes woodland echoes ring. 
e ® ® e eo 
And sings the drowsy day to rest. 


When the season of the sere and yellow 
leaf draws on, the migratory birds, all know- 
ing the moment when to forsake for a time 
their loved homes, flock into Walton park, as 
a place of refuge after their long voyage. 
Among this assemblage are seen the wood- 
cock, the fieldfare, with its inseparable dear 
fellow-traveller, the redstart, and several 
others, emigrants from distant lands. Such 
are a few of the daily and occasional inha- 
bitants of the woods and groves of Walton 

ark. 

Notwithstanding several pairs of wood 
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pigeons breed in the confines of the park, 
when winter sets in, immense numbers flock 
in to feed on the beech mast. These appear 
to have come from foreign countries. 

If the land birds of all kinds and disposi- 
tions receive an invitation, and find a true 
friend in Mr. Waterton, no less so do the 
water birds; and that most beautiful of all 
the British birds, the kingfisher, which may 
be considered as the link which unites these 
two classes together. 

The lake, abounding in a variety of fish, 
which we have described as encircling the 
hall of Walton, is the continual and occasional 
resort of many of our waterfowl. The wild 
duck, the wigeon, the teal, the coot, are seen 
on its pleasant waters in great numbers. The 
wild duck is a continual inhabitant of the 
lake. Several pairs hatch and bring up their 
young. But during the winter season great 
flocks of them migrating from the frozen 
north, as well as of the wigeon and of the 
teal, pass their inclement season here. 

Though the wild ducks are seen on the 
waters during the day time, at nightfall they 
repair to the sea-side, the shores of which are 
distant nearly a hundred miles, for their sup- 
per; and, by return of dawn, these active 
travellers, far surpassing, in speed of wing, 
the rapidly moving locomotive steam-engine, 
are seen on the bosom of the lake, quietly 
pruning and careening their plumage. The 
wigeon, feeding like geese on the grasses and 
aquatic plants, does not go so far for his 
nightly meal. If, however, he be undisturbed, 
he will feed during the day time. 

Not unfrequently the wild goose and the 
wild swan take up their abode in severe 
weather in the lake. 

The seamew is also not an unfrequent 
visiter: the abundance of eels and other fish 
tempts the voracious cormorant to leave the 
stormy ocean, and pass his winter pleasantly 
at Walton. This bird usually travels with 
his mate; and it is interesting to observe the 
loving couple, an example of conjugal affection 
to human kind, fishing and diving in com- 
pany. Tired with the sports of the deep, and 
finding an unmolested landing-place on the 
island, they often rest themselves from their 
labours on its pretty shores, within a gunshot 
from the windows of the hall. 

An instance of the humane and paternal 
care and solicitude Mr. Waterton evinces for 
the comfort of the feathered family, during 
winter, had nearly escaped me. He encou- 
rages the growth of ivy around the stems of 
his trees, which not only shelters many a poor, 
starved, benumbed bird, when the storm rages, 
but offers it an agreeable place for its nest in 
the spring. 

From these few and hastily collected ob- 
servations while visiting Walton hall, it will 
appear that Mr. Waterton possesses the finest 
and most extensive zoological garden in the 


kingdom, or perhaps in Eurepe. Here roam- 
ing unconstrained and at free liberty, every 
bird and animal can be examined in its true 
character. In possession of a powerful teles- 
cope, which is often used, Mr. Waterton 
watches and examines the habits and move- 
ments of his varied feathered population. 
a constantly abroad, nothing escapes 

m. 

The perfect seclusion of the park enables 
him to experiment harmlessly on his subjects. 
In the spring of 1833, he made a carrion 
crow hatch two rook’s eggs, a magpie those 
of a jackdaw, and the daw those of the pie. 

In concluding these very imperfect remarks 
on Walton hall, I am sure that every one who, 
like myself, has shared the hospitality and 
enjoyments of a visit to this second White of 
Selborne, will join with me in these words of 
the Latin poet :— 

“Hinc tibi copia, 
Manabit ad plenum benigno, 
Ruris honorum opulenta cornu. 


“ Here to thee shall plenty flow, 
And all her riches show, 
To raise the honour of the quiet plafn.” 


The following particulars have been de- 
tived from another source :— 

“ Walton park consists of 260 acres. The 
wall around it is, for above a mile, 10 feet 
high ; the remainder of it 9 feet at the lowest 
part. There is no public road or footpath 
through this park, and no gun is ever allowed, 
upon any score, to be fired in it. The park 
abounds with fine timber; and Mr. Water- 
ton, in laying out some new grounds about 
twenty-six years ago, did every thing that love 
for birds could suggest, to make them come 
and settle there. This protection to the 
birds enables them to perform their daily 
functions without fear and trembling. 

“In the centre of the park is a sheet of 
water, of 24 acres in extent; upon which, in 
winter, from 2,000 to 3,000 wild fowl may 
sometimes be seen. In the lake is a rock, 
and on this rock stands Walton hall; now a 
modern building, but, in times long gone by, 
a place of strength.” 





THE CUTTLE FISH. 
(To the Editor.) 

In looking over your twentieth volume, at page 
103, the account of the natural history of the 
Cuttle Fish attracted my attention. As I 
have been much interested of late by having 
seen it in its fossil state, and having used 
the Fossil Ink in various instances, I there- 
fore, send you the following simple statement. 

The Fossil Sepia found on this coast in 
the lias and lias marl is sometimes irides- 
cent, bearing the general form of the shield 
or bone of the common Cuttle Fish, and con- 
taining an ink-bag, the contents of which are 
sometimes jet-black ; others are brown or 
purplish brown. I have seen some terminate 
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as if chambered, like the cone of the belem- 
nite. 

I inclose specimens of the prepared pig- 
ment of the Sepia, and also of the iron of the 
beach. S. K., Charmouth. 


THE COWTHORPE OAK, YORKSHIRE. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

To those readers of the Mirror who may be 
unacquainted with the situation of Cowthorpe, 
it may be as well to commence the descnp- 
tion of this oak, with a few particulars rela- 
tive to the situation of the village, which can 
boast of having nurtured the growth of so 
large and noble a tree. 

Cowthorpe is a small and insignificant 
village; the greatest portion of the houses 
are low, ill-built, and thatched with straw, 
but seemingly very ancient, being almost 
entirely of wood, excepting the interstices, 
which are filled up with mud-mortar,—a 
mode of building that was very prevalent a 
few centuries ago, when wood was very plen- 
tiful. Cowthorpe is distant from the market 
town of Wetherby, three miles; about nine 
miles from York, and the same distance from 
Harrowgate. It is situated on the banks of 
the beautiful river Nidd; the country around 
is exceedingly well wooded, and partakes 
alike of the hilly and woody and flat charac- 
ter. About a mile and a-half, or two miles 
distant from Cowthorpe, is Marston Moor, 
where the great battle between the forces of 
Charles I. and those of the Parliament was 
fought on July 2, 1644. And a curious cir- 
cumstance, which seems to be well authen- 
ticated, relative to this engagement, is said 
to have happened within these few years :— 
on cutting down a wood near to Cowthorpe, 
belonging to Lord Petre, on one side of Mar- 
ston Moor, the sawyers found many bullets 
in the hearts of the trees. Cowthorpe for- 
merly belonged to the Petre family, but it 
has, within the last year or two, been pur- 
chased by Richard Fountayne Wilson, Esq., 
of Melton, near Doncaster. 

There is an old church in the place, in the 
east window of which are the following arms 
beautifully stained on glass, viz.: Plumpton, 
Hammerton, Ross of Ingmanthorpe, Ron- 
cliff and Burgh; on the south side, Roncliff 
and Gore; on the north side Ashton, Ham- 
merton, and Tempest. On the sides of the 
funt are those of Plumpton, Roncliff, Ross, 
and Hammerton. And in the window of the 
steeple, are those of Roncliff. In the chancel 
are several of the same shields of arms re- 
peated, with the addition of those of Ashton 
and Standish. In the’ choir, on a large, flat 
stone, are the effigies of a man and a woman, 
bearing between them the model of a church, 
This seems to have been in memory of Brian 
Roncliff, one of the barons of the Exchequer, 
and his lady, who obtained, in February, 1455, 
license to demolish and prostrate the old 


church, and erect the present one, which was 
completed and consecrated on August 17, 
1458. The first rector that occurs for the 
old church is Richard de Ronkesburgh, in- 
stituted in May, 1289. 

At a short distance from the church, in 
the churchyard, stands the enormous oak 
tree, known as “ the Cowthorpe Oak,” of 
which the accompanying cut is a correct re- 
presentation, from a sketch, made in Septem- 
ber, 1833, by Mr. W. Norrie, of Wetherby. 

For many generations, tradition speaks of 
this oak being in decay; which may serve to 
confute the common assertion that an oak is 
one century in growing, another in perfection, 
and a third in decline. By a monument 
erected at the expense of Lord De La Warr 
in the New Forest, Hants, in 1745, we learn, 
that some remains of the oak, whence the 
arrow glanced that slew William II., were 
existing in the remembrance of persons thea 
living; that event happening 698 years pre- 
viously ; and we may naturally suppose the 
oak a full grown one when the accident 
happened. Hence, we may reasonably com- 
pute that the existence of the Cowthorpe oak 
may attain to one thousand years. 

It is certain, that of all the claims to long 
life, in the vegetable world, the oak and the 
yew, from their slow advances and solid tex- 
ture, seem to stand foremost in the scale of 
durat'9. It is said of the celebrated oaks 
of ¥¥.adeld Chase in Cumberland, and those 
at Welbeck in Notts, that a coach may 
easily drive within their boles ; but, concern- 
ing the oak now in question, it is evident 
from the , that supposing it hollowed 
for the purpose, two coaches might almost 
pass together through its bole. The trunk, 
or bole of the tree is completely hollow; the 
greatest portion of the higher part of the 
tree has fallen down through decay, and some 
of it appears laid on the ground, (vide Cut,) 
near the figures of the two men. All thut 
remains of the higher tree, is, as it is re- 
presented in the Engraving, which, from 
its appearance, would lead one to suppose it 
to have been very lofty. Its immense arms 
—full grown trees, in appearance, them- 
selves—are supported by a number of strong, 
forked props of timber. But, I am of opinion 
that these arms have grown out from the tree 
after the trunk began to decay, from their 
solid appearance and seemingly undecayed 
state. It is but lately, since it is remembered 
that the bole of this tree was a considerable 
height to what it now is; so that I think it 
will be acknowledged, that when in its prime 
it must have been one of the noblest and 
most splendid trees that England could boast 
of. The leading branch fell by a storm in 
1718; which, being measured with accuracy, 
was found to contain five tons and two feet 
of timber. Before this accidental mutilation, 
its branches are said to have extended their 
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(The Cowthorpe Oak.) 


shade over half an acre of ground; thus 
constituting, in a single tree, almost a wood 
itself!—which reminds one of the ancient 
sycamore that arrested Xerxes to admire it, 
when cn his military march, and under whose 
spreading branches he and his court reposed. 
The present circumference of this oak, 
close by the ground, I have measured, and 
found it to be twenty-two yards; and its 
ptincipal limb extends forty-eight feet from 
the bole. “ When compared with this, (says 
Dr. Hunter,) all other trees are mere children 
of the forest.” Cowthorpe being so short a 
distance from the celebrated watering-place— 
Harrowgate, it is often visited by the company 
for the purpose of inspecting this “ Giant of 
the Forests ;” and, I think I can safely say, 
a visiter never returns, after seeing this noble 
and ancient tree, without being highly gra- 
tified. G. M. A. M. 


Fine Arts. 





PANORAMA OF PERE LA CHAISE. 

As an interesting relief to the festal gaiety of 
the season, we recommend to our readers the 
view of Pére la Chaise, just painted by Mr. 
Burford, and now exhibiting at the Pano- 
rama, Leicester-square. Its effect, in con- 
trast with the attractions which environ it, 
will be as much a relief as Pére la Chaise is 
to the frivolities of the gay city near which 
it is situated. It is, indeed, a wholesome 
scene of sober meditation and contemplation ; 
and one in which the voluptuary may read 
many a powerful appeal to his oft-excited 
sensibilities. 


We need scarcely remark that Peére la 
Chaise is a cemetery planted with natural as 
well as artificial memorials of the beloved 
dead ; and that it is the description of burial 
ground which is in course of establishment 
for many large towns of our own country. 
We are not, however, so confident of the suc- 
cess of these efforts, as to expect a Pére la 
Chaise in England ; and, instead of entering 
upon a delicate matter of taste and feeling, 
we shall merely observe that the established 
religions of this country and France, differ 
too much in their ceremonials to allow us to 
look for a corresponding display of affection 
in the two countries. Plain, simple, and 
unostentatious as are the memorials in our 
churchyards, they will not bear comparison 
with the architectural magnificence of the 
French cemeteries, which rather assimilate 
to the sepulchral pomp of old Rome. 

Mont Louis, or as it is generally called, 
Pére la Chaise, is the largest, most interest- 
ing, and most fashionable, (for fashion di- 
rects men in matters frail as itself,) of the 
four burial-grounds of Paris. It stands at 
the north-eastern extremity of the city, in a 
picturesque, lovely, and appropriate situation, 
extending along the slope of a hill between 
Belville and Charonne : it is encompassed on 
three sides by luxuriant valleys and gently 
tising grounds, and it commands, fiom its 
highest part, an extensive and richly diversi- 
fied landscape. The whole interior is laid 
out in good taste, with due regard to the 
irregularities and undulations of the ground, 
in terraces, winding walks, and allées, 
and is planted with clumps of trees and 
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shrubs, somewhat in the manner of an En- 
glish pleasure-ground, to form an agreeable 
and well-managed relief of shade. This, in 
truth, is requisite; the white plaster soil of 
the environs of Paris having a garish and 
distressing effect in sunny weather, and the 
materials of the tombs by no means sadden- 
ing this effect. The latter are placed with- 
out order or regularity, —a to the 
taste or means of the relatives of the de- 
ceased; and we may add, that were a sump- 
tuary funeral law passed in France, the 
burial-grounds of Paris, but especially Pére 
la Chaise, would yield a rich revenue. Some 
of these receptacies are splendid erections, 
formed of, or embellished with, granite, mar- 
ble, or bronze, and such as few but first-rate 
taste could suggest, and first-rate resources 
afford. Others, simple in their construction, 
ate surrounded by iron or wooden trellis- 
work, the latter such as any village carpenter 
could put together. Within these inclosures 
are flowers, which bloom, fade, and die,— 
emblems of man’s transitory life—and ever- 
greens, which console him with the hope of 
immortality. Such is the general character 
of Pére la Chaise. To its details, many ob- 
jections may be made by the English visiter ; 
especially, as we have said, in contrast with 
the homely churchyards of his own dear isle. 
The magnificence of the French grounds is 
not unmixed with meanness; their natural 
beauties are injured by juxtaposition with 
artificialness, and emblems in questionable, 
if not reprehensible, taste. Notwithstanding 
these objections, the general effect of the 
whole place is grateful, striking, and affect- 
ing, and such as has caused us to linger some 
few hours amidst the melancholy stateliness, 
and the sombre shades of Pére la Chaise, 
ever and anon sucking melancholy too from 
from the distant view of the glittering city of 
Paris—the vanity-fair of France. 

The history of the present ground is some- 
what singular: it formerly belonged to the 
Bishop of Paris; in the fourteenth century 
it was purchased by a grocer, named Reg- 
naud, who built here for himself so magni- 
ficent a house that it acquired the name of 
Reguaud’s Folly. In 1626, the house and 
ground became the property of the Jesuits, 
and acquired the name of Maison de Mont- 
Louis, in honour of the King, Louis 
XIV., who, on July 2, 1652, witnessed from 
it the battle in the Fauxbourg St. Antoine, 
between the armies of Marshal Turenne and 
the great Condé. It afterwards became the 
property of the celebrated Pére la Chaise, 
contessor of Louis, who, with Mde. de Main- 
tenon, at that time, governed France The 
house was then rebuilt in superb sty'e, and 
the gardens relaid out ; the mansion, during 
the lifetime and after the death of the Father, 
being the focus of political intrigue. In_ its 
scandalous chronicles, it is recorded that 


here the project was formed for revoking the 
edict of Nantes, and for the burning of 
Charenton: hence issued the dragonnades, 
which deluged the Cevennes with blood, and 
the vile lettres du cachet, by which the 
Jesuits imprisoned, proscribed, and tortured 
a multitude of Jansenists, their adversaries. 
At the suppression of the community, the 
estate was sold, and after passing through 
several hands, was at length sold for its 
present use. This took place in 1804, 
when, by an Imperial decree, burying within 
towns was prohibited, and public cemeteries 
were formed near Paris; other decrees regu- 
lating the disposition of the graves, expenses 
of funerals, &e. At first, the project of Pére 
la Chaise did not meet with much encourage- 
ment; and at the close of ten years, the 
whole number of monuments. erected there 
was but 833. From this period, however, 
fashion came to its aid; and it was as requi- 
site for the man of fortune to possess his 
tomb in Pére la Chaise, as his country-house, 
or his box at the opera. During the late 
war, the holy ground was more than once 
attacked; and, in 1814, when the allied 
armies approached Paris, formidable batteries 
were erected on the ground, which were 
bravely defended by the pupils of the school 
of Alfort; but, after the capitulation of 
Paris, the Russians encamped in the ceme- 
tery, and cut down many fine trees for fuel. 
We have mote than once regretted our ina- 
bility to obtain any comprehensive view of this 
picturesque burial-ground ; and Mr. Burford 
has experienced similar difficulty. His Pano- 
rama was taken from a considerable elevation, 
at a short distance from the celebrated tomb 
of Abeillard and Heloisa, and near a piece of 
ground recently added to the cemetery; a 
spot better calculated for general effect than 
the higher and more ancient parts, where the 
closeness of the tombs, and the thickness of 
the foliage, necessarily limit the view. From 
this point, the view is extremely interesting : 
splendid mausolea of every form occupy the 
foreground, shadowed by the yew, the cypress, 
and the willow, intermixed with small in- 
closures, studded with orange-trees, roses, 
oleanders, and choice exotics; though the 
orange-tree is one of the least characteristic 
of mortality, for it glories in long life ; unless 
it render, by contrast, the frailty of the rose 
a more fitting emblem of our brief existence. 
Beyond the walls of the cemetery, the eye 
embraces a superb and varied scene, includ- 
ing the whole country from Vincennes to St. 
Cloud: northward are seen the heights of 
Menil-Montant and Montmartre, the latter, 
the Primrose Hill of Paris, and crested with 
windmills; southward are Bicetre and Meu- 
don; eastward, the cemetery rises to its ex- 
treme height, tomb above tomb peeping from 
the trees, the whole crowned by the magnifi- 
cent monument of General Foy; and west- 
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ward rise, as in a vast amphitheatre, the 

roud towers and domes of the fair city of 

aris: Nétre Dame, with its twin heights 
of 204 feet, and its mighty bell of 36,000 lbs. 
—the noble lantern of the Pantheon, crown- 
ing the ashes of some of the greatest men of 
modern France—and the gaily glittering crest 
of the /nvaides. The Parisian, or well- 
informed tourist, may trace minuter build- 
ings of the, capital; and the stay-at-home 
traveller, or the visiter to Mr. Burford’s 
Panorama, will there not fail to recognise 
these vast features of Paris, nearly as readily 
as he would identify his own Westminster 
Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral in a Pano- 
rama of London. 

The forms and styles of the monuments 
dety description. Temples, chapels, pyra- 
mids, and obelisks, with inscriptions in every 
language, rise to the memory of marshals, 
divines, statesmen, poets, players, and cooks ; 
for cookery in France is a science. Altars 
and urns are in better taste; and in better 
still are the humble headstone, the 
of turf with its wooden cross—the emblem 
of suffering and hope—and the tiny garden, 
stored with nature’s fleeting beauties, whick 
are ever aud anon replenished by the heart 
and hand of love and friendship, gratitude 
and sympathy. Here a single rose-bush may 
be seen planted over a dear relative: there 
garlands hang about the tombs; and volun- 
tary offerings to the departed denote the 
tecent visits of friends; and no where, appa- 
rently, are the dead forgotten. Yet the place 
has none of the vulgar terrors of the field of 
death ; but parties of pleasure wander through 
its mazes, and, on Sunday, it is the prome- 
nade of some of the gayest company of Paris. 
On the day of All Souls, or Fete des Morts, 
a day set apart by the Romish Church for 
the commemoration of the dead, the scene is 
changed ; whole families in mourning make 
a pilgrimage to the graves of their relations, 
and the cemetery is filled by devoted thou- 
sands, who may, on all sides, be seen on 
their knees, in prayer for the dead. 

OF the execution of the Panorama of this 
remarkable place, we are enabled to speak in 
the highest terms. The scene is of great 
picturesque beauty, and is admirably painted. 
The peculiarity of the white plaster soil is 
very successful. In short, the whole is full 
of characteristic truth. In the details, the 
tomb of Abeillard and Heloisa will be first 
sought, and easily recognised : its triangular 
pediments and enriched pointwork, capitals, 
medallions, and cornices, being beautifully 
painted; and of their accuracy, the artist 
assures us he made an elaborate study. High 
in the opposite distance, is the crest of the 
tomb of Foy, its white marble columns and 
colossal statue being embosomed in trees. 
Foy was the darling hero of France; he was 
wounded at Waterloo, but remained at his 





post till the close of the engagement: he 
died in 1825, when the French people erected 
the above superh monument to his memory, 
and provided for his widow. 

The ground surrounding Foy’s tomb has 
been aptly termed the guartier des marchaux. 
Here are splendid tombs to Marshals Serru- 
tiere and Kellerman ; two majestic pyramids 
to Suchet and Massena; a sumptuous cata- 
falque covers Marshal Lefebvere, which was 
raised by his wife by the sale of her dia- 
monds; a chapel incloses the remains of 
Cambaceéres; a sarcophagus hears the name 
of Lebrun; a column of white marble is 
raised to Caulincourt ; and handsome tombs 
to Marshals Macdonald, Labedoyére, Murat, 
Gourgaud, Boyer, Bassano, Manuel, and 
B. Constant; at no great distance lie the 
philanthropic Abbé Sicard, the amiable Mad. 
Cottin, and the Marchioness Beauharnois. 
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ODE ON THE DEATH UF SAMUEL TAYILOR 
COLERIDGE. 
By John Heraud, Esq. 


Farr as the Sabbath morn, 
In the seventh heaven's beatitude, 
The Eternal Throne before, 
A Seraph-Anzel stood— 
The Augel of a Child new-born, 
To whom ‘tis given, for evermore, 
To see the Father's face ; 
Then, bowing to adore, 
Prayed for his Charge a grace. 





“ From the highest heaven, 
Throughout the seven, 
Descend ; and ia wie 9s nn wise, 
Prepare him through the seven to rise. 
Give him will aud give him wing, 
Give him withal a voice to sing, 
And him through each and all up-bring, 
Into my presence triumphing.” 


Glad heard the Seraph in that realm of Being, 
Where every being seeth the All seeing, 
The Sabbath of the Worlds; then down descending 
On the next orb, where Will with Will is bleudiug, 
Made for the sphere of Consciousness his way, 
Aad gave his plumes free motion and full play. 
Turee heavens are past—remain but four— 
Gol speed thee, Seraph, evermore! 
And now he meets, in happy season. 
Meeting him, the seraph Reason ; 
And soon his cherub-twin embraces, 
Aud both dominions eager traces— 
And now upon the world of knowledge lands, 
And his dropt wings hides with his arms and hands, 
Six heavens are past—remaius but one— 
God speed thee, Seraph, thy flight is done. 
And now thy toilsome task commences— 
To walk, not fly, befits the Senses: 
Aud there, in swaddling bands embraced, 
The Infant in his cradle lies ; 
Small the room where he is placed, 
Small circle for his energies. 
But the Seraph-Angel on his eyes 
Sheds euplhrasy and rue ; 
Sets wide the portals of his ears, 
And makes him feel in every nerve, 
Of touch and taste too exquisite, 
And from all odours win delight ; 
Bat each predestined to subserve 
What the poetic Mind reveres— 
The holy Muses’ due. 
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The Seraph now, one gorgeous eve, 
The boy- teaches to perceive, 
How differed from all other plants, 

One sacred, though not such to see, 
Divine and sovereign for all wants, 

Aud bade him name it Hemony. 
Thus taught to judge, full soon he might 
Essay to speculate aright, 

And thence in Contemplation’s car, 
Seek worlds beyoud the furthest star : 
Self-conscious still, however far 

He soared, and feeling in his heart 

No impulse but of his own will ; 
Yet framing all bis travels’ chart 

By heavenly observations still. 

For there was heaven, and there he well 

Aye listened to heaven's oracle ; 

And therefrom he responses gave, 

Of power to slay and power to save. 

Thus he, while dwelt his = here, 

Was versant with another sphere. 

What, though the world might do him wrong ? 
H He turned him to the angels’ song. 

What though the earth consumed in strife ? 

He lived and loved—all love, all life ; 

A seraph, like his seraph guard, 

‘ Earth might not merit nor reward. 

The Seraph stood again before 

The Throne and bowed him to adore. 

“ My task is done, both will and wing 

I gave him, and a voice to sing : 

And hither, Father, him I bring 

luto thy presence, triumphing.” 

And thereupon, a chorus blended 

Of sacred harps, a Sabbath hymu, 
To hail the Poet-Sage attended, 

Borne on the plumes of cherubim. 

Sf / Fraser’s Magazine. 


DUNBRODY ABBEY. 


(From Sketches on Irish Highways. By Mrs. S.C. 
Hall; in the New Monthly Magazine. 


‘I rarzxy see an Irish beggar, and I never 


hear of an Jrish natural or Innocent, with- 
out calling to mind one of the most unoffend- 
ing of the latter class, whose acquaintance I 
made amid the beautiful mins of Dunbrody 
Abbey. This splendid relic of the olden 
time is situated in the barony of Shelbourne, 
on the banks of the river Barrow, and well 
repays the traveller for the trouble of visiting 
its extensive remains: the site is well shel- 
tered, and possesses the advantages of inland 
navigation — those jolly monks had right 
good taste, and chose the situation of their 
monasteries with both wit and wisdom. The 
interior walls of the church are in a beautiful 
state of preservation, and on each side of 
the chancel are three vaulted chapels. The 
gteat aisle is divided into three parts, by a 
double row of arches, supported by square 
piers; the inside of those arches is orna- 
mented bya rich moulding, which springs 
from beautiful consoles, and conveys an idea 
of the enormous care and expense that must 
have been bestowed upon the building. The 
tower appeared to be rather low in proepor- 
tion to the extent of the whole, but it 1s sup- 
ported by a magnificent arch: there is a 
sort of narrow walk on the summit of the 
walls, which commands a superb and exten- 
sive view of the adjacent country. The 
cloisters appear to have been spacious, but 


their foundations alone remain, and it was 
curious to trace them out amid the weeds 
and long grass which waved and triumphed 
in all the pride of summer existence over the 
telics of antiquity. Nearer to the centre of 
the abbey are a number of ruined walls, 
which indicate where the hall, the refectory, 
and the dormitory stood. I can faney no- 
thing appealing more powerfully to the ima- 
gination than these noble ruins. 
“ Two or three columns, and many a stone, 
Marble and granite with grass o’ergrown ! 
Out upon time! it will leave no more 
Of the things to come than the things before. 
Out upon time, who for ever will leave 
But euough of the past for the future to grieve 
O’er that which has been, ando’er that which must be: 
What we have seen our sons shall see— 
Remnants of things that have passed away, 
Fragments of stone raised by creatures of clay !” 

We all value, while we mourn over, the 
ruins of the past—and the greater the deso- 
lation the greater our regret. The western 
window of this noble pile is of an uncommon 
form, and, though nearly entire, gives symp- 
toms of a decay which a little care and atten- 
tion on the part of the proprietor might 
easily prevent. The door immediately be- 
neath it is very magnificent, being adorned 
with filagree open work, cut out of the solid 
stone, and so raised as to allow a finger 
easily to pass under its carvings. It was a 
fine day in August when we walked up the 
avenue leading to this time-honoured ruin ; 
the dimness of the morning had brightened 
into sunshine, and the dark masses of ivy 
contrasted brightly with the grey stone and 
light green of the fresh grass, while the 
many-tinted mosses appeared like an exqui- 
site mosaic of rich and curious tracery. 

as we entered one of the outward courts, a 
troop of innocent calves, frightened at our 
appearance, crowded beneath a gateway, 
where, perhaps, Richard, Karl of Pembroke, 
had often stvod in his shining armour, and 
looked upon the increasing walls that now 
crumbled beneath our feet. The silvery 
Barrow murmured on its way, and could 
have told us much of what its waters wit- 
nessed in the olden time of fray and foray, 
of banquet, fast, and stately pageant. While 
we paused and looked upon Dunbrody with 
that species of awe which enforces silence, 
the puny sound of a tin trumpet quivered 
upon the air, and would have made little 
impression upon us, had it not been followed 
by a shout of loud yet heartless laughter. 

The church is protected by a gate; and 
as we wound round one of the towers to gain 
the entrance, we encountered the idiot, who 
had been making merry within the sanctu- 
ary. He was a tall, slight youth, with large, 
lustreless Seyes, not unlike “poor Juhnny, 
poor Jack,” of Wexford memory, save that 
in his person he was delicately clean, and 
his dress was so fantastic, that I cannot 
resist the temptation of describing it. 
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He wore what are called Hessian boots, 
with white pantaloons. His jacket was 
tight; but, with the exception of the sleeves, 
it was impossible to tell what materials it 
was composed of ; fur behind hung a sort of 
rude, short cloak, made of the fur of hare, 
rabbit, fox, and, I really believe, every ani- 
mal “that ever wore a hairy skin.” Around 
his neck were suspended a tin trumpet and 
various baubles ; amongst them shone con- 
spicuously a huge, leaden watch, upon which, 
poor fellow ! his eye often rested. His flat, 
fur cap was adorned with a number of long, 
scarlet tassels, that floated over his shoulders 
as he moved restlessly from place to place. 
There was an air of gentility in his manner, 
a gentle courtliness in his salutation, and a 
tastefulness in his piebald costume, which 
conquered both the dread and dislike I feel to- 
wards “ Irish naturals.” We speedily became 
acquainted. He told me his name was Johnny 
Welch ; answered every question I chose to 
ask.—“ Where did he live 2” He lived here ; 
he loved the ould Abbey; he kuew every 
stone, every turn of it. It was a fine old 
place—a pleasant place to live in. “ Where 
did he sleep ?” 

“In there,” (pointing to a low, vaulted 
room,) “in there he slept with the dead 
men; there was a heap of their bones.” 

“ Was he not afraid ?” 

He laughed wildly. “No; what had he 
to be afraid of ? Would he root up some of 
the dead men’s bones for my honour to look 
at?” and before I had time to reply, he 
threw himself upon a heap of clay, and 
insinuated his long, muscular fingers into 
the earth so effectually, as to bring up bone 
after bone with the rapidity of lightning. 
These relics of mortality he briefly descanted 
upon, as he tossed them from him to “ root” 
for others. “There’s a skull—a fine skull— 
a big skull—hould a dale o’ brain: the 
people long ago had a power o’ wit ! There’s 
a bone—a thigh-bone—a great soldier, may 
be—a strong bone! I sleeps upon dead 
men’s bones. The Abbey’s a pleasant place ! 
There’s a weechy bone—a lady’s arm—a 
pretty bone! Shall I root more for ye? 
—Another skull! There’s a hole in it; a 
murdered skull! Hurrah for the fight !— 
a for the fun! Shall I root more for 

ee 99 

I felt my heart sicken ; it was such a pain- 
ful lesson to see that poor idiot boy sporting 
so fearlessly with the relics of mortality ; to 
note the eagerness with which he disinterred 
those memorials of decay; to see folly and 
rags fluttering like a butterfly over what 
once contained the essence of God’s own 
spirit. 

I was really sick, and leaned for some mo- 
ments against a pillar before I could leave 
the painful spot. At last he turned his head, 
and looking up kindly in my face, he ex- 
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claimed, “ Lady grow pale! — bury the 
bones!” which he did so quickly and so 
effectually, that in three minutes the sun’s 
rays rested only on a mound of fresh-turned 
earth. 

Amongst other things that were slung 
round his neck was a fox’s head. We wanted 
him to sell it. “No, he would not—Colonel 
Piggott and the gentlemen of the hunt 
would go mad with him if he parted with it. 
He loved hunting—he often went hunting 
with the gentlemen—they were very good to 
him—why then should he give away their 
fox’s head ?’”? Not even a bright shilling 
should tempt him to part with it. Poor 
fellow ! I shall long remember Johnny Welch 
as the most pleasing fool, (notwithstanding 
his taste for bones,) I ever encountered. 
The generality of Irish naturals are the most 
disgusting specimens of humanity produced 
in any country; but Johnny was clean, and 
(but for the vacancy of look, and the uni- 
versal habits that idiots possess of turning 
in their toes,) exceedingly handsome, and 
even graceful in his appearance ; he solicited 
no charity — pleaded neither hunger nor 
poverty —and though he followed us over 
the abbey, he did not speak except when 
spoken to, and evinced a mild and gentle 
temper. 

I learnt from two shepherd-boys that 
Johnny’s mother was a respectable widow— 
that she would give “the world and all if 
her son would stop at home with her, which 
he was too fond of the ruins of Dunbrody to 
do—that he was born innocent—and that 
every body liked him.’ 

This I could readily believe, for as we 
were about to enter our carriage I felt sorry 
to think I should never see poor Johnny 
again. ‘I turned to bid him adieu as he was 
seated on the wall which separates the lands 
of Dunbrody from the road, looking a fan- 
tastic figure to so magnificent a background ; 
there he sat, his broad, flat watch resting on 
his open palm, while his gaze was earnestly 
fixed on its motionless hands. 


Potes of a Reader. 





THE SWEEP’S COMPLAINT. 


“T like to meet a sweep—such as come forth with 
the dawn, or somewhat earlier, with their little pro- 
fessional notes ding like the peep, peep, of a 
young sparrow.” —Essays or Exia. 





“ A voice cried, ‘ Sweep no more ! 
Macbeth hath murdered sweep.’ ”"—SHaxsPrare. 


One morning, ere my usual time, 

1 rose about the seventh chime, 

When little stunted boys, that climb, 
Still linger in thd street ; 

And as I walk’d, I saw, indeed, 

A sample of the sooty breed, 

Though he was rather run to seed, 
Iu height above five feet ; 

A mongrel tint he seemed to take, 

Poetic simile to make, 
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~*~ through his Martin ‘gan to break, 
hite overcoming jet-— 
From side to side he crossed oblique, 
Like Frenchman who has friends to seek, 
And yet no English word can speak, 

He walk’d upon the fret ! 
And while he sought the dingy job, 
His lab’ring breast appear'd to throb, 
And half a hiccup, half a sob, 

Betray’d iuternal woe :— 
To cry the cry he had by rote 
He yearn‘d, but law forbade the note, 
Like Chanticleer, with roupy throat, 

He gaped—but not a crow! 


I watch’d him, and the glimpse I snatch'd, 
Disclos’d his sorry eyelids, patch’d 
With red, as if the soot had catch'd, 
That hung about the lid ; 
Ani soon I saw a tear-drop stray, 
He did not care to brush away ; 
Thought I, the cause he will betray, 
And thus at last he did, 


Well, here’s a pretty go! here’s a Gagging Act if 
ever there was a gaggin, 
But I’m bound the members as silenced us, in doing 
it had plenty of magging. 
They’d better sent us all off, they had, to the school 
for the Deaf and Dumb, 
To unlarn us our mother tongues, and to make signs 
and be regularly mum. 
But they can’t uudo natur—as sure as ever the 
morning begins to peep, 
Directly I open my eyes, I can’t help a calling out 
sweep, 
As nateral as the sparrows among the chimbley pots 
that say cheep! 
For my own part, I find my suppressed voice very 
uneasy, 
And oss. omega to nothing but haviug your tissue 
stopt when you are sneezy. 
Well! it’s all up with us! tho’ I suppose we mustn’t 
ery all up. 
Here’s a precious merry Christmas, I’m blest if I can 
earn either bit or sup! 
Tf crying sweep of mornings is going beyond quiet- 
nesses border, 
Them as pretends to be fond of silence, oughtu't to 
ery hear, hear, and order, order. 
I wonder Mr. Sutton, as we've sut-on too, don’t sym- 
pothize with us, 
As a Speaker what don’t speak, and that’s exactly 
our own cus. 
God help us! if we don’t cry, how are we to pursue 
our callings ? 
I'm sure we're not half so bad as other businesses 
with their bawlings. 
For instance, the general postmen that at 6 o’clock 
go about ringing, 
And wake up all the babbies that their mothers have 
* just got to sleep with singiny. 
Greeus oughtn’t to be cried no more than blacks— 
to do the uupartial job, 
If they bring ina Soot 
brought ina Dusty Bob. 
Is a dustman’s voice more sweet thau ourn, when he 
comes a seeking arter the cinders, 
Instead of a little boy, like a blackbird in spring, 
singing merrily under your winders? 
There's the omnibus cads as tn in Cheapside, and 
keeps calling out Bank and City, 
Let his worship the Mayor decide if our call of 
sweep is not just as pretty. 
I can’t see why the Jews should be let go about, 
erying Old Close through their hooky noses, 
And Christian laws should be ten times more hard 
than the old stone laws of Moses. 


Bill, they ought to have 
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And Jack-in-the-Green will go in blaek, like mourn- 
ing for our mischance ; 

If we live as long as May, that’s to say, through the 
hard winter and pinching weather, 

For I don’t see how we're to earn enough to keep 
body and soul together. 

I ouly wish Mr. Wilberforce, or some of them that 
pities the niggers, 

Would take a peep down in our cellars, and look at 
our miserable starving figures, 

A sitting idle on our empty sacks, and all ready to 
eat each other, : : 

And a brood of little ones crying for bread to a 
heart-breakiug father and mother. 

They haven't a rag of clothes to mend, if their 
mothers had threads and needles, 

But crawl naked about the cellars, poor things! like 
a swarm of common black beadles. 

If they'd only inquired before passiug the act, and 
taken a few such peeps, 

I don’t think that any real gentleman would have 
set his face against sweeps. 

Climbing’s an ancient respectable art, and if History’s 
of any vally, 

Was recommended by Queen Elizabeth to the great 
Sir Walter Raleigh, 

When he wrote on a pane of glass, how I’d climb if 
the way I only knew, 

And she wiit beneath, if your heart’s afeard, don’t 
go to venture up the flue. 

As for me,I was always loyal, and respected all 
powers that are higher, 

But how can I now say God save the King, if I an’t 
to be a Cryer? 

Lord help us! what’s to become of us, if we mustn't 
cry no more, 

We shan't do for black mutes to go a standing at a 
Death’s door, 

And we shan't do to emigrate, no, not even to the 
Hottentot nations ; 

For as time wears on, our black will wear off, and 
then think of our situations ! 

And we should not do, in lieu of blackamoor foot- 
men to serve ladies of quality nimbly, 

For when we were dyest, in our skyblue and silver, 
and large frills, all clean and neat, and white silk 
stockings, if they pleased to desire us to sweep the 
hearth, we could never resist the chimbley. 

Hood's Comie Annual for 18335. 


LACONICS. 
(From Francesca Carrara.) 
Conversational Errors.—Those who depend 
much on others for their amusement are 
always curious, especially when conversation 
is a great staple of entertainment. People 
are apt to mistake this, and fancy the atten- 
tion ‘given to their details is a proof of the 
interest taken in themselves; it is merely 

that their auditors are attracted by novelty. 
Fear.—We are so much the creatures of 
habit, that any great change has the effect of 
a moral chill. We dread the future, unless it 
comes upon us imperceptibly ;—whenever we 
anticipate, unless under some strong excite- 
ment of joy, we always fear. There are so 
many dangers, so many disappointments, and 
so many sorrows, ready to beset the human 
th, that we cannot but expect some at 
least to fall to our lot. 
Friends.—Generally speaking, we ate in- 
dulous of the guod fortune of our friends, 


cr 





Why isn’t the mouths of the muffin men pelled 
to be equally shut? 

Why, because. Parliament members eat muffins, but 
they never eat no sut. 

Next year there won't be any May-day at all, we 
shan’t have no heart to dance, 


and, even though loving them, undervalue 
their qualities; the success of our greatest 
intimates takes us by surprise. 

Talking —Talking is the business of the 


ie 
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idle. We do not talk out of the careless 
gaiety of the heart, which indulges its hopes, 
or expresses its feelings—we talk for amuse- 
ment; we are not interested in the doings of 
others, but we are entertained—always sup- 
posing, as the narrator may very well contrive, 
there is something a little absurd in them. 
We live together in society—strangers, rivals, 
and enemies, hiding the envy and hate, which 
it would be impolitic to exhibit. We care 
nothing for each other; society could not 
exist a day now, did the dislike or the indif- 
ference rise to the surface. Talking is an 
ingenious contrivance for hiding all this. An 
agreeable compliment conceals carelessness ; 
a pointed phrase gives vent to many a sup- 
pressed emotion ; and we can veil our perfect 
disregard to what people feel, by a most 
studied attention to what they say. Talking 
is more than an amusement—it is a necessity. 

Cardinal Mazarin’s Love of Art.—The 
love of art, which was with Mazarin a pas- 
sion, seems to have been the only sign in 
him of that poetry which is part of the Italian 
character; but there is no mind, however 
worldly, without some ideal enjoyment; and 
his was in his superb collection of paintings. 
He pointed out the “ glorious spoil which 
hung his storied walls” to a friend on his 
death-bed, and said, “ Is it not hard to leave 
all these behind 2” 

Memory.—There is an inexpressible charm 
to politic and care-worn age in the hupes 
which can never more be its own, and the 
illusions which can never again lend a grace 
to the beaten path of existence. It is memory 
that makes the old indulgent to the young. 

Secret of Success.—It is the man who is 
feared—not the man who is loved—that suc- 
ceeds in the world. Refuse a favour, and all 
your gracious smiles, your kind words, ay, 
and even your really kind feelings, are utterly 
forgotten. But be necessary ; let men have 
aught to hope from you ; forward in any way 
their interests—and it matters not how you 
do it; be harsh, abrupt, insolent, and it will 
only be “ your way.” People would, to be 
sure, rather obtain their object by trampling 
upon you; but, sooner than not obtain it, 
they will let you trample upon them. Civility 
is not only troublesome, but it is waste. To 
vary the old simile, people in general are like 
sweet herbs—they require crushing, not for 
their sakes, but for your own. 

Absence.—Absence, like every other pang, 
weakens by repetition; the friend who has 
Once returned in safety may return so again 
—we soon draw precedents from the past. 

Courage in Adversity (Francesca).—It is 
the adverse circumstance that gives the tri- 
umph, Were I a man, I should delight in 
difficulties—I should desire toil, exertion, 
and obstacles. Let the world be before me, 
and I would make my way in it. I cannot 
understand sinking under any shape that 


adversity could take; I should enjoy the 
struggle, in my strong belief of the success. 

Unbridled Imagination, like a spring con- 
fined to one spot, collects its pure, clear waters, 
and is at once a beauty and a blessing; but, 
allowed to spread abroad in every direction, 
it oozes through the marshy earth, becomes 
stagnant, and is habited by the loathsome 
reptile. That which would have been a green 
haunt, with its fair fountain, is a dreary and 
useless quagmire. 

Loneliness of Cities. —“ Great God !” 
exclaimed Francesca, stepping softly to the 
window, which commanded the view of many 
streets, “to think, amid this multitude of 
human beings, we have neither kindred nor 
friends—not one to care for our welfare, not 
one to rejoice in our joy, not one to sorrow in 
our sorrow.” 

Sarcusm always leaves its doubt and its 
depression. Human nature avenges itself by 
suspicion. First there comes the internal 
and unerting whisper, “ As others have been 
used, so shall we; and, secondly, we are in 
our hearts a little ashamed of our own enjoy- 
ment,—we feel how contemptible it is, thus 
to revel in, and exult over, our neighbour’s 
faults, follies, and misfortunes. Our very 
selfishness rebukes us. 

Prayer and Penance.—The superstition 
which once taught us to believe that prayer 
and penance brought down their blessing on 
some beloved one, was at least a kindly one. 
The affections of earth grew at once more 
tender and more spiritual, thus elevated and 
purified by an intercourse with heaven. The 
court was dissipated, worldly, false,—even as 
human nature has ever been from the begin- 
ning, and will be even unto the end; but 
there, also, human nature asserted its better 
part, and had its deeper feelings and its 
higher hopes. Many a young and lovely 
woman, whose feet knew but the pleasant 
paths of prosperity, and whose ear was fami- 
liar but with the voice of the flatterer, would 
voluntarily offer up a portion of her time, as 
her holiest sacrifice ; and on the straw pallet, 
and in the serge robe, take a profound lesson 
of the vanities which made up ordinary exist- 
ence. To these vanities, it is true, they 
returned; but surely not without a stronger 
humility, and some thoughts which, even in 
the world, were God’s own. 


The Gatherer. 


Wholesome Truth, (by Theodore Hook.) 
—The swagygerer is invariably an impostor 
—the man who calls loudest tor the waiter, 
who treats him worst, and who finds more 
fault than any body else in the room, when 
the company is mixed, will always turn out 
to be the man of all others the least entitled, 
either by rank or intelligence to give him. 
self airs. People who are conscious of what 
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is due to them never display irritability or 
impetuosity ; their manners insure civility, 
their civility secures respect ; but the block- 
head or the coxcomb, fully aware that some- 
thing more than ordinary is necessary to 
produce an effect, is sure, whether in clubs 
or coffee-rooms, to be the most fastidious and 
captious of the community, the most over- 
bearing in his manners towards his inferiors 
—the most restless and irritable among his 
equals—the most cringing and subservient 
before his superiors— New Monthly Mag. 


Coincidence of Numbers.— I have heard,” 
says Mr. Noble, in his Orientalist, “ of cer- 
tain individuals being regulated in all impor- 
tant events of their lives by certain peculiar 
numbers, which fell out to them respectively, 
with a strangeness of accuracy which it 1s 
almost. impossible to reckon altogether the 
effect of chance. The following account 
which is taken trom the work of an Arabian 
historian, affurds a very remarkable example 
of this sort of fortuitous combination in the 
horoscope of a particular individual. The 
historian Sebl Aljouzi, in the book called the 
Mirror of the World, relates that the Khalif 
Almotasem was born in the year one hundred 
and eighty, in the eighth month of it, and 
died the eighteenth night, being the latter 
part of the month Ramazan; and he was the 
eighth of the Khalifs of the sons of Abbas ; 
also he gained eight victories, and he made 
eight kings stand before his gate, and he 
slew eighty enemies; and his life was forty- 
eight years ; and his reign eight years, eight 
months, and eight days; and he left eghz 
sons and eight daughters, and eight hundred 
million dinars, and eight hundred million 
dithems, and eighty thousand horses, and 
eighty thousand camels, and mules and beasts 
of labour, and eighty thousand tents, and 
eighty thousand male slaves, and eighty 
thousand female slaves; and he built eight 
palaces; and the sculpture on his seal was 
ALH’MD’LL’H, (Praise be God!) eight 
letters, and his number from his horoscope 
was ezght in every thing.” L. 

Tapestry in the House of Lords.—( To t 
Editor.)—Observing an account of the origin 
of this tapestry in No. 698 of the Mirror, it 
may not. prove an uninteresting appendage 
to state a fact which is very little known. 
Most of the figures on the tapestry, were por- 
traits of the officers who attacked and van- 
quished the boasted invincible Spanish Ar- 
mada.. ‘Those who signalized themselves 
greatly on the occasion, were drawn most 
conspicuously, full front faces; others who 
did less, were drawn side-ways; and those who 
“ fought rather shy,”.were drawn in profile ; 
while a few whose valour resembled that of 
Acres, in the Rivals, were drawn with their 
heads turned from the spectator—What a 
satirical reproof ! 1. P. 





A Dramatic Couple.—Mr. and Mrs. J x 
when in the Glasgow company, lived unfor- 
tunately very much after the fashion in 
which Mr. and Mrs. Milton, Dr. and ‘Mrs. 
Sherlock, and many other great personages 
are said to have existed: with the exception 
that Mr. J adopted the permission ac- 
corded by Judge Buller, and generally 
silenced Mrs. J—— by the argumentum 
baculinum. One evening, after certain fusti- 
gatory performances at home, Mr. and Mrs. 
— performed the Duke‘and Duchess in 
Tobin’s Honeymoon; in one of the scenes 
of which Juliana has to say that she pre- 
sumes, if she disobeys his orders, he will 
beat her; to which the Duke replies— 

“T'll talk to you; but I'll not beat you. 

He that Jays his hand upon a woman, 

Save in the way of kindness, is a wretch, 
Whom ’twere gross flattery to call a coward.” 

Mr. J had scarcely begun this com- 
monplace claptrap, when his spouse, dismiss- 
ing the recollection of her scetiic character, 
and smarting with her wrongs, darted a look 
at him, accompanied by an undercurrent ex- 
clamation thus— 

Mr. J.as Duke—He that lays his hand upon a 

woman— 

(Mrs. J. gives an indescribable glance, and exclaims 
—Ugh! you brute !) 

Mr. J. (proceeding )—Save when she richly deserves 
it—is a wretch, 

Whom ’twere base flattery to call a coward. 


—New Monthly Magazine. 
Cons. for Naturalists. 


When is a“ barker” at an auction like a 
bird ?—When he is a puffin. 

What fish should I mention, when desir- 
ing a fisherman to catch me a number of 
fish ?—Cachalot (catch a lot.) 

What species of baboon is most like a 
larva >—The mag-ot. 

What quadmped might we suppose, from 
its name, to be allied to the human race ?— 
Manis. 

Why is a donkey like a duck ?—Because 
it is An-as. 

Which genus of palmated birds would be 
most likely to reply to a question. —Anser. 

Why is Anna when neat and clean like a 
flock of ducks? —She is Anatide (Anna 
tidy. 

What plant is the foot of a young horse 
like ?—Coltsfoot. 

Like what bird is a sable-coloured bonnet ? 
—Black-bonnet. 

What genus of birds does a vender of tea- 
trays pronounce when crying them about the 
streets >—Tetrao (¢ea-tray, oh !) 

Jemmy *. 
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